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he thought, began to lament that he should 
so nearly have yielded to the influence of 
the evil spirits. The little sprites descended 
one over the other, and again disappeared 
over the/'s; the head continued its song in 
mournful tones, and the cool breezes -wailed 
sadly over the deserted strings. Karl felt 
the tender reproach in his utmost soul. His 
heart warming strangely toward his ancient 
comrade, he started to his feet and would 
have embraced it — but, bending above the 
wejl-worn case stood Mina, weeping over the 
violin her father had loved so well, and upon 
the antique head, now still and motionless, 
a tear-drop glistened. The young girl, look- 
ing up and meeting her uncle's gaze, sprang 
' <t into his arms, and greeted him with a niorn- 
tu-.iet ing'kis's ."" . " 

" There uncle," she exclaimed, "no more 
tears for me. Now, ' that I am with you 
again, I shall be happy as the day is long. I 
was so glad when I arose this morning to 
think that we were no longer parted. In- 
deed, you would have laughed had you seen 
me, for I felt so light and joyous, that I 
danced about my room in the bright sunshine 
like a crazy girl, singing my gayest and mer- 
riest songs. But when I came in here aud 
found you dozing in your easy-chair, just as 
you used to do at home — when I saw father's 
dear, dear violin, I could not help it, uncle 
— the memory of the old, happy days drove 
away al, my bright faucies, and I thought 
— — oh, uncle ! everything is so changed." 
• In spite of her efforts to restrain them, the 
tears ngaiu brimmed into her lustrous, plain- 
tive eyes, as she nestled closer to the old 
man's bosom, and looked up into, his face. 
Her loving trust, her confidence in their 
united future, inspired him with new 
courage. Youth gave hope to age, and age 
in return imparted purpose to youth. Mina, 
• J% u wS6 liatV'already formed some plans which 
she was anxious to put into execution, was 
the first to return to the practical world. 

" Of course, uncle," she began, as she rose 
from his knee, " it is settled that I am to be 
your housekeeper. Before the day is over I 
will have your room so nicely fixed that you 
will hardly know it. Fie on you ! to let it 
get into such disorder. But, first of all, 
what shall I serve for breakfast ? Let me 
see what you have in the house." 

Karl, with rueful face, pointed to a half- 
loaf i f black bread, and told the brisk little 
maiden, half-jestingly, that he had not so 
much as a penuy to buy her a cake. 

"Why, then," she exclaimed, "like the 
shipwrecked sailors, I have read of, I sup- 
pose we must fall to and eat each other. 
Oome, which part ofe> me would you like to 
begin with ? What do you say to a nice, 
tender arm ?" she rattled on, drawing her 
loose sleeve up to the shoulder. "Is this 
' one plump enough aud fair enough to suit 
your epicurean taste, you old monster ? 
■'How will you, have it, boiled, broiled, fried, 
■'"' 'or roasted ? Say the word, and off it goes! 
* But stay, perhaps I can save myself from 
your wolfish fangs. See, I have a few silver 
(ivbsclien still left. Take my purse and get 
some milk for us; the shopkeeper would 
never understand my horrid English if I 
went myself." 

When Karl returned with his small pur- 
chase, he found Mina seated on the door-, 
step, deeply interested in reading a piece 
of » German city newspaper she had found 
there. 

"How I should like to be a prima-dou- 
• mi,'" she broke out abruptly, while engaged 



in preparing a bowl of bread and milk. 
"What a fine thing it must be to have 
nothing to do but to sing, and in return 
for the music, which is a pleasure to you, to 
receive all that the world can offer. I have 
already studied pretty hard; I wonder what 
chance I should have if I applied myself in- 
dustriously to the glorious art. "You know," 
she added, naively, "even now I do not 
sing so badly — at ieast so the students used 
to tell me. But read this paragraph, Uncle 
Karl. Only think of being received with 
so much splendor; of travelling everywhere 
like a journeying princess; of being so uni- 
versally admired! How delightful it must 
be to have the whole world thus at one's 
feet." .'■»••'■ 

Mina know of her mother's flight, but was 
ignorant of the cause. Bach felt his heart 
beat more quickly as he silently read the lines 
pointed out to him. They announced the 
arrival of Madame Guiuciola in the city, 
where she was to remain a few days until her 
rooms at a fashionable watering-place, not 
far off, were prepared to receive her. He 
remembered the name well, for Max But- 
tiger, a poor young friend of his, and, like 
himself, a violin-maker as well as a musician, 
had been accused, the preceding winter, of 
stealing from her dressing-room, at the opera 
house, a valuable diamond stud. No oue 
knew whether he had committed the theft or 
not, for he had died suddenly immediately 
after his arrest, and before judicial investi- 
gation had been made. 

The old man entertained Mina with this ep- 
isode in the life of a primu-domui while they 
were taking their simple breakfast. This fin- 
ished, he arose to make the sacrifice on which 
he had determined, no longer grudgingly 
and with bitterness, but almost cheerfully 
and not without strong hope that he would 
soon again be able to reclaim his old friend. 
Mina now was once more with him, and she 
must be preserved from want at whatever 
cost. Taking the violin under his arm, he 
told her that he was going out to get some 
money, and hoped to obtain enough to last 
them for several weeks at least. In that time | 
he trusted the good-God would point out to j 
them some means of earning a livelihood. 

There was a sadness iu his tone which puz- j 
zled Mina. Suddenly a suspicion of some- 
I thing like the truth flashed through her quick 
mind. Seizing him by the arm, she cried i 
■ impetuously : j 

; ' "Surely, uncle, .you would not sell father's ' 
I violin, and part with the only memento of i 
him that we have left." 

She would not leave him until she had ob- j 
j tained a full confession. The moment she 
I understood his purpose, involuntarily grasp- 
j ing at the instrument, she caught it by the 
j quaint head, and wonkl have pulled it away 
from him. To her equal amazement and 
fright, the head came off in her hand, look- 
ing more weird and elf-like than ever. She 
was so startled, and appeared so penitent, 
that Karl pardoned her on the instant, even 
before a glance had assured him that the dam- 
age was but trifling. 

The head had come off parallel with the 
grain, a little distance above the A screw, 
which is the furthest from the fret, just where 
the wood curves from itself and the scroll 
work begins on ordinary violins, and where 
the head arose on this. But a closer inspec- 
tion caused the old man to knit his eyebrows 
and exhibit every sign of perplexity. The 
fracture — if, indeed, that can be called a frac- 



ture where the separated" surfaces appear 
smoothly cut and not broken or splintered — 
showed that the head had been before detach- 
ed from the violin at some time not very re- 
mote from that of the accident which had just 
occurred. Yet Bach knew nothing of such 
separation, though, as he told Mina, he had 
never paitsd with the instrument, except up- 
on one occasion, when he had loaned it to 
Bottiger, who, afler us'ng it a single evening, 
had returned it just previous to his arrest. 
Still revolving the matter in his mind, Karl 
began to drill a hole through the neck into 
the head, in which he intended to insert a 
wooden peg or rivet. He had already pierced 
it nearly as i'ar os he desired, when his awl 
encountered some hard substance which it 
coidd not penetrate. Judge his surprise 
when, upon looking into the hole he had 
made, he beheld the sunlight reflected in a 
hundred glittering rays. Ho handed the head 
to Mina. The moment the strange brillian- 
cy caught her eye, she intuitively divined the 
truth. After a closer inspection, almost 
breathless with excitement, slio cried out: 

" It is Gninciola's diamond! See where 
the head has been divided to receive it," and 
her finger traced a line line which, running 
between the lips, made the entire circumfer- 
ence. With Bach's skill it was the work 
of a moment to cut the head into the two 
parts in which this line divided it, and there 
flashed upon his astoilished eyes the prinirt- 
(loniKi'n magnificent diamond. The head 
had been hollowed out to receive the pre- 
cious stone, mid had been detached from the 
violin in order to hold it the more securely 
in the vice while the delicate task had been 
performed. It was, doubtless, the work of 
Max Bottiger, who had intended thus to con- 
ceal the precious stone until the first excite- 
ment and outcry were over. 

For a long time Karl remained silent, look- 
ing at the wonderful jewel. His first prac- 
tical thought was as to the risk he ran until 
he had restored it. He took Mina into his 
counsels, and they botji agreed that no time 
ought to be lost in seeing Guiuciola, who, in 
all probability, was the rightful owner. To 
retain that which belonged to another never 
occurred to either. So Karl tied the spark- 
ling treasure, with a strong knot, in the cor- 
ner of his handkerchief, and t iking the vio- 
lin to attest the truth of his st try, started oft* 
in search of the address they obtained from 
the scrip of newspaper which Mina hal 
found. 

When he arrived at the j>riii)<i-i/oiiiiii'x 
apartments he found her absent, but she was 
to return at seven o'clock that (.'veiling. So 
Karl left an anonymous note for the great 
lady, informing her that he had just discov- 
ered a diamond in a very singular place of 
concealment; that certain circumstances led 
him to believe it the same she had lost the 
preceding winter, and that for this reason 
he desired to see her, and would call again 
at seven in the evening. 

[TO UK CONTINUI-m.] 
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[From the New York Eveniug Express. \ 

CHURCH MUSIC— DIOCESAN CON- 
VENTION. 
The splendor of the music and the im- 
posing services as they were given on Wed- 
nesday morning last, on the occasion of the 
annual meeting of (he Diocesan Convention, 
deserve something more than a mere passing 
notice. In our necessarily hurried remarks 
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on Wednesday 'evening, of the proceedings, 
we had but little time to speak at all, and then 
only in the most general way. We have 
therefore taken the earliest opportunity of 
recording our unqualified approval, em- 
bodied in a few words appropriate to the oc- 
casion, in our columns of to-day. 

Trinity Parish has long been striving to 
produce, in connection with the Liturgy of 
the Episcopal Church, a high and complete 
form of choral performance in the different 
Churches within her ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion. The difficulty, however, has been to 
obtain the services of some really educated 
musician as director of their choirs; who is 
hot merely at home in the technicalities 
alone of general modern music, but who has 
been early and carefully trained to tho ser- 
vices and traditions of the Mother Church, 
for which this particular or Cathedral kind of 
music has been especially written. The 
Cathedral form of Church music is, perhaps, 
the highest and most complete structure of 
any school of music bequeathed to the 
Episcopal service. To execute with pre- 
cision and effect the choral service of a 
Cathodral Church, necessitates an intimate 
acquaintance with the great Church writers 
from the 14th down to the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Tho organist himself must not 
only be an accomplished performer on the 
organ, but must be well versed in thorough 
bass and counterpoint and all the various 
evolutions of ancient harmony, and must 
possess a natural nptitndo for this species of 
performance. To this must bo united the 
possession of sedulous application and tho 
udvantago of a long experience from child- 
hood, in the workings and traditions of the 
Church, combined with a cordial and intelli- 
gent estimate of the religious services. 

How far Trinity Parish lias succeeded in 
this particular, may be best judged of by the 
magnificent performance on last Wednesday 
of the choir of St. John's, under tho di- 
rection of Dr. James Pech. 

On that occasion tho interpretation of 
NiU'o's Service in F, ami of the solos and 
chorus from tho Messiah, was not a mere ex- 
periment. In every particular, the render- 
ing and performance of the whole was one 
in which the magnetic and powerful influ- 
ence of a- master in his art was perceptible 
from tho beginning to the end. The attack, 
tho di-cision, tho promptness, tho elan of the 
whole, indicated the highest possible care 
and training by, and au implicit observance 
on the part ot the entire choir to, the all- 
pervading influence of ono strong and guid- 
ing mind. To listen to tho outpourings of 
some forty or fifty voices, describing the 
most majestic harmony, draped in the 
choicest and judicious organ accompaniment 
of such an educated musician as he who pre- 
sided over the musical destiuics of Wednes- 
day last, was a complete pleasure not often, 
if it ever had been before, 'given in any 
church in this country. The entire press of 
Thursday seemed to be unanimous in their 
expression of this superb service, superbly 
performed; for they spoke 'of it in the high- 
est terms of approval and satisfaction. 

It is not long since " The Festival of the 
Trinity Choirs " brought together the united 
forces of the entire parish, forming in them- 
selves a body of upwards of one hundred 
voices; and these aided by external help of 
some 300 to 400 voices from different sources 
in the city, produced under Dr. James Pech, 
two very admirable performances of the 
Messiah in ono week. In this too, he re- 



ceived the unqualified approval of the best 
of the literary journals of the day; one of 
which, devoted,entirely to art, remarks with 
earnestness, that he has proved himself one 
of the most competent oratorio and choral 
conductors in the country. 

With such resources, then, what cannot be 
accomplished in Trinity parish in the pro- 
motion of sacred music. A man of Dr. 
James Pech's calibre tut requires sufficient 
scope and support in his efforts to raise the 
standard of church and oratorio music. 
With his hands properly strengthened, 
Trinity may become a model of excellence, 
in her music, for the whole country. She 
has the wealth, and can command the talent. 
It is not necessary for us to say that money 
is a mighty lever in the promotion of every 
enterprise. It is alike applicable to the pro- 
gress of art and literature, as to commerce. 
Without it, the highest educated artist and 
the most energetic efforts must eventually 
languish and fall. 

Dr. James Pech may then be congratu- 
lated upon the possession of an influential 
position, supported by a liberality which 
only a Corporation such as Trinity can ac- 
cord with ease, and by which may be pro- 
moted and encouraged the highest order of 
music and musical talent in the parish. 
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CHOWS AND UTS l-'ltllSNDS. I 

It is a winter evening. The fire burns i 
upon the hearth. Without, splendid equip- 
ages roll past, and, by the light of the lan- 
terns, may be seen little rose-adorned heads, 
sparkling diamonds, fluttering garments at 
the windows within. Paris dunces to-day in 
the Tuilerics, in the theatre, in the Closer ie 
de Li/as, in the Jnriltn d' Hirer, and who 
knows where beside. The great music-room 
f of the Hillcr house is pleasantly warmed and 
lighted; there is dancing there, too, yet the 
dancers arc only ten fingers, the fingers of 
Chopin. In a marble vase upon the table 
there are violets, the pure favorite flower of 
a pure empress, shedding their fragrance 
around. Au Erard grand piano stands in the 
middle of the room, in front of it sits the 
young, dreamy Chopin. He seems scarcely 
to touch the keys, as from the far-off distance 
floats a passionate, yet wailing dance melody; 
drawing nearer and even nearer, it grows 
louder as it approaches; he is playing his 
wondrous mazurkas and fantastic waltzes. 
Hiller himself, with his artist brow and 
twinkling eyes, stands beside the player, not 
losing the breath of a tone. Near the hearth, 
beside the cheerfully blazing fire, sits the 
venerable Cherubim, with absent mien, and 
yet listening in - spite of himself to the magic 
sounds ; it disturbs and yet fascinates him — 
the concluding chorus of his Requiem is 
forming in his mind. Near him lounges 
Adolph Nourrit, the noblest "Pylades" to 
Gluck's " Orestes," who ever trod the stage. 
When he sung the celebrated aria : — 

" Nun einen Wunsch, nur ein Verlangen," 
the ladies were not the only ones affected to 
tears. His voice was of a wonderful sweet- 
ness, anl yet powerful, and his style, if less 
dramatic than elegiac, was, neveitheless, 
always noble and feeling. 

On the other side of the fireplace the 
violinists Laf ont and Bailliot had taken their 
places. Behind them arose the character- 
istic profile of the young Berlioz ; a world of 



thoughts lie buried beneath his beautiful 
brow, with its framework of dark hair. In 
the window alcove stands Ary Scheffer, the 
genial painter, surveying the group with 
earnest eye. There is somewhat in his 
noble head that recalls the painter's cel- 
ebrated pic ure, "St. Augustin with his 
mother, Monica." Not far from him in the 
darkest corner, sits a pale man, in an atti- 
tude of almost hopeless depression, the cheek 
resting upon the slender hand, the eyes, with 
their far-off expression, plainly bespeaking 
the soul within. About the mouth there 
hovers an ineffaceable impress of pain, the 
expression of an endless " Heimweh," which 
renders the rare smile inexpressibly touch- 
ing. The brow is of a lofty beauty, clear 
and light. It is the author of letters from 
Paris, of intellectual critiques, and enthu- 
siastic reminiscences of Jean Paul : Ludwig 
Borne: Music is his female friend ; of it he 
has said : — " Music is prayer ; whether given 
by the babe in lisping numbers, whether 
held by the rude child of Nature in rude 
form, whether by cultivated beings in pas- 
sionate, soul-stirring words — Heaven hear- 
kens to it with like satisfaction, and gives 
back as comfort to each the echo of liis own 
feelings." 

Chopin's playing was a wonder balsam for 
the soul of Borne. These ardent and mel- 
ancholy spirits could «ot but understand and 
love one another. 

Beside a table filled with exotic planfs, 
from amidst whose luxuriance the statue of a 
Polyhymnia peeped forth, sat the chosen 
darling of the Graces and Muses, the poet 
of the "Book of Songs," Heinrich Heine. 
As his rival in tho favor of the ladies 
appears the amiable, jocular composer of 
the " Darbicre di JSevilla," Rossini. Not- 
withstanding his weight, the rather corpu- 
lent gentleman was always " Figaro'-ci, Fi- 
garo-la. " Then the delicately-moulded head 
of Heine was yet untouched by the devasta- 
ting ravages of illness that later so cruelly 
destroyed all his beauty, that the equalizing 
hand of death alone had power to smooth 
the distorted features. The blue eyes yet 
shone like stars, and the lips whispered the 
most bewitching absurdities, until a beauti- 
ful hand was laid upon his mouth. This 
time it was the lily fingers of the renowned 
and fascinating Delphiue Gay, who, in Paris, 
was scarcely less celebrated as woman than 
as authoress. Heinrich Heine kissed the 
little hand at once meekly and passionately,, 
for it had brushed by his lips softly as a rose 
leaf, just as Chopin's playiug began. Now 
he had long forgotten the wanton sport. A 
deep melancholy was graven upon his brow, 
the head was sunken upon his breast, the 
long lashes almost touched the cheeks, many 
a beautiful eye at this moment rested upon 
the attractive profile. Perchance he dream- 
ed poems to the fantastic melodies of Chopin. 
And over yonder, that young creature, that 
fairy-like being, with the great Southern 
eyes and the wave's of dark hair — that woman 
with the smile of a child and the movements 
of the Graces, with whom Maestro Rossini 
had just been whispering ? Who else than 
Marie Malibran, the great singer, the genial, 
warm-hearted woman, the idol of Paris! The 
Countess Merlin, her friend and protectress, 
had introduced her into the little German 
saloon. Also many other celebrated and un- 
celebrated pupils of Garcia were there, Mes- 
dames Lalande and Favart, and various 
flower-faces, who had only to appear to ex- 
cite the warmest admiration. 



